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NOTICE. 

The Editors of this, the oldest 
established and most extensively cir- 
culated review of the Theatres, &c. 
beg to announce their intention of 
continuing weekly the series of 


MEMOIRS OF 
ACTORS & ACTRESSES, 


which were commenced in this Jour- 
nal on the 28th of January. The 
present number contains a Memoir of 
Mademoiselle Nau, and will be fol- 
lowed by 


Mr. T, P. COOKE. 
Mr, J. HUDSON KIRBY. 
Mrs, W. WEST. 
Mr. HUDSON. 
Madame CELESTE, &c. &c. 


The Nos. containing Mrs. Nisbett, 
and Mrs. Keeley, are reprinted, and 
may be had at our publishers, or, it 
ordered, of any bookseller or news- 
vender. 





Arrangements are just completed 
with ~PHILLIPE DUMAS, 
Editeur Dramatique of two of the 
leading Parisian journals, to furnish 
weekly, exclusively for this work, cri- 
tiques of the English performances at 
the. Italian Opera, Paris, the first of 
which will appear on Saturday, 7th 
of December. 





MEMOIRS 


OF ESTABLISHED FAVORITES. 
No. 29. 


MADEMOISELLE NAU, 


Although this lady has been so 
short a period on the stage of Eng- 
land, still the wonderful reputation 
she has acquired in the two charac- 
ters she has appeared, more espe- 
cially in Auber’s “ Syren,,’ *have in- 
duced us to follow her departure 
from Britain with a sketch of her 
career and her abilities, 

Mdlle. Nau is by birth an Ame- 
rican, though her long residence in 
France, being there trained to the 
profession of which she is so promi- 
nent a member, has caused the 
French people to boast of her as 
their own countrywoman, Our ear- 
liest remembrance of this lady is at 
L’ Academie, when, for a short period, 
she was placed in the shoes of Dorus 
Gras, and afterwards as prima donna 
in M. Halery’s opera of “The Dra- 
pier,” and Auber’s sublime compo- 
sition, “* The Fairy Lake,” 

Mdlle. Nau has had much to strive 
against; her musical life has been en- 
tirely up-hill; with the exception .of 
the two operas we have named, she 
did not have an original _chara¢ter 
during her continental engagements ; 
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no opportunity was afforded her for 
the exhibition of her inventive pow- 
ers, and therefore her position as a 
stage vocalist could not be definitely 
settled; but her performance in “ the 
Syren,” at the Princess’s Theatre, an 
opera unknown to the English world 
some four or five weeks ago, has 
established her as a vocalist of the 
first quality, and stamped her as one 
of the first foreign singers that have 
sought applause from the hands of 
Albion. 

Mdlle. Nau made her first ap- 
pearance on the English stage, on 
Saturday, the 5th of October, at the 
Priucess’s Theatre, in Donizetti's 
“Lucia di Lammermore.” This 
opera, very pathetic as it is, and re- 
quiring much action in many parts, 
is not peculiarly suited to her talents ; 
moreover, we think her better fitted 
for comic opera, as she possesses 
that volubility of throat and perfect 
intonation that are the ingredients for 
a first rate vocalist in that line. 

Her voice is a clear fine soprano, 
trained and taught till every note and 
combination of notes in its compass, 
(from D to D altissimo) has become 
easy and certain in its finish. ‘The 
perfect correctness of her execution, 
(says a morning paper) the very 
marked distinction in the articulation 
of her notes, have all the effect of an 
admirably played keyed instrument. 
However florid the passage, every 
note has its value, and is duly distin- 
guished from the rest; and in this 
clear, admirably defined succession 
of sounds, M ademoiselle Nau leaves 
nothing to desire. Her divisions are 
achieved with admirable facility, and 
her embellishments, though unsignal- 
ised by novelty, are culled with 
taste, and unalloyed by vulgar or 
meretricious exuberances. 

“The Syren,” produced on the 
15th of October, introduced Malle. 
Nau to us in a character in every re- 
spect harmonising with her talents. 
In the quartette in the first act, 
**When the shades of night,” in the 
celebrated bravura, “ From liead to 
foot I tremble,” and in ** Arouse poor 













































































deer,” in the last act, she executes 
passages with marvellous precision 
and rapidity. This opera has esta 
blished her on the English stage, and 
has filled her admirers with an 
anxious desire that she may soon re- 
turn to the Oxford-street theatre. 


THEATRES. 


Drury-Lane.—-A visit of thie 
Queen to the national theatre is an 
event of such rare occurrence that it 
must not be passed over without a 
special notice. The performances 
selected by Her Majesty for Monday 
evening, were “ The Syren,” and the 
“Beauty of Ghent;” the night had 
been previously named for the cen- 
tenary of “ The Bohemian Girl,” 
which we think would have looked 
all the better if royal favor had re- 
quested the performance to remain 
unaltered. The 100th night of a 
a work by a British composer, is, 
alas, almost a stranger to the English 
stage. Her Majesty arrived about 
eight o'clock, and retired immediate- 
ly after the first act of the ballet ; the 
house was crowded in every part, and 
* God save the Queen” was unani- 
mously called for. We trust Her 
Majesty will be more frequent in her 
visits. 

Princess’s.—Miualle Nau took her 
benefit on ‘Tuesday, and had a full 
and fashionable audience. This lady 
has made a lasting impression upon 
the musical world in the metropolis, 
and we trust the lessee, Mr, Maddox, 
will be enabled to make another en- 
gagement with this splendid song- 
stress. —An entirely new oriental bal- 
let, entitled ‘* The Enchanted Bell,” 
was produced on Monday, which was 
successful, and bids fair to have a 
run. ‘The scenery and dresses are 
splendid in the extreme. The entire 
corps de ballet are engaged in this 
piece, and the dancing is far supe- 
rior to any of the former efforts this 
season. James Wallack is still play- 
ing Don Ceasar de Bazan, and is 
nightly called for before the curtain 
at the conelusion. It is an admirable 
performance, and should be seen by 
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all lovers of the drama. Several new 
pieces are about to be produced, and 
we understand, after Christmas, tra- 
wedy will be played by a most effi- 
cient company. 

SapLer’s Wetis.—'The “ Lady of 
Lyons” has been produced and got 
up in the usual style of excellence. 
it has brought very full houses, and 
is the best play of modern date. 
Jerrold’s drama, “The Prisoner of 
War,” is gaining in public favour as 
an afterpiece, and is certainly well 
cast. 

Srranp.—The production of a new 
burlesque by two of the editors of 
Punch, Messrs. A. Beckett and Mark 
Lemon—the announcement of a new 
farce by Mark Lemon—and the anti- 
cipated revival of Douglas Jerrold’s 
“ Nell Gwynne,” form a galaxy of 
attraction that has been eagerly seized 
by the public during the week. The 
new burlesque brought forward on 
Monday, is entitled, “ The Knight 
and the Sprite, or the Cold Water 
Cure ;"" and is a travestie on the fairy 
tale of “ Ondine.” It is replete with 
jokes, satire, and comicalities, in the 
racy style of the former productions 
of these gentlemen. Mrs. Walter 
Lacy has been engaged to perform 
Sir Hildebrand. We need not say 
she is a valuable addition to the com- 
pany, her superior talent is so well 
known to the frequenters of the Hay- 
market, and the large houses. Mr. 
H. Hall plays his character capitally, 
and Mesdames Coleman Pope, and 
Montgomerie, also acquitted them- 
selves favorably. A young lady, some 
time ago in the Adelphi company, 
appeared as the mimic Ondine, help- 
ing to contribute to the laughter of 
the evening. ‘The scenery by Mr. 
Gordon, and the machinery by Mr. 
Brechell, evinced great taste and in- 
genuity. We must apologise to the 
public and the manager for not enter- 
ing into a lengthened critique of this 
admirable burlespue, in our present 
number, space preventing our doing 
it full justice until the next Journal. 

O.ymric.—This theatre opened on 
Monday last for the season, The 
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| house has been thoroughly re-deco- 








rated, and presents a very splendid 
and really handsome appearance. If 
we were to make any objection 
as to the colours of the vinterior, 
it would be to the hangings of the 
privato boxes, which are of a 
vellow tint, aud which, in our opi- 
nion, does not accord with the 
complexion of the fair sex. How- 
ever, Mr. Davenport, the present 
lessee, deserves every credit for the 
manner in which he has put his 
shoulder to the wheel to make the 
theatre worthy of the patronage of 
the public ; and this we feel assured 
he has accomplished. Previous to 
the commencement of the play, Mr. 
Rayner delivered an opening address 
touching upon the Vestris’ manage- 
ment, whieh had many telling points. 
and was very well received. The 
play was “‘ Romeo and Juliet.” The 
lessee’s fair daughter undertook the 
part of the love-sick maiden, and it is 
pleasing to us to be enabled to record 
she was perfectly successful through- 
out her performance; indeed, in the 
chamber scene, she shone with no 
common lustre. Here it was evident 
she felt her situation, and made a 
deep impression on her audience, 
which caused the most enthusiastic 
applause throughout the house. This 
young lady has great natural ability, 
and fully justifies those who have 
spoken in terms of high praise of 
her performances in America. We 
shall have occasion to speak more 
fully as to her various qualifications 
when we sce her in another character. 
We are sorry we cannot award the 
same praise to Mr. Kirby, who was 
the Romeo. This gentleman was not 
perfect in the text, neither does his 
abitity lie in the soft and tender 
lover. He is by far superior in 
Richard; he is bold and full of 
action, and his voice is of that quality 
which is well suited to such charac- 
ters. Mr. R. Roxby, as Mercutio, 
was very successful, and made every 
point usual in the character. He is 
evidently used to the stage, and is a 
decidedly clever actor; the only 
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drawback is his voice, which is thin 
and wirey. Mr. Waldron’s Friar 
Lawrence deserves much praise, it was 
a very suecessful and judicious piece 
of acting, and ought to be a lesson 
to some of the younger branches of 
this company how Shakespeare ought 
to be read. A comic dance by Mr. 
Flexmore convulsed the house with 
laughter, and was encored. An in- 
terlude, “ A Chip of the old Block,” 
introduced Rayner, which met with a 
most cordial reception. It was evi- 
dent the audience was glad to recog- 
nise an old and deserved favourite : 
his singing “ The Nightingale Club” 
was as harmonious as ever, and his 
acting natural and devoid of vulgarity. 
**Don Cesar de Bazan” wound up 
the evening’s amusement to a very 
respectable and crowded audience. 
—»— 

Eneuisu THEeatricats ABROAD.— 
The 2nd of the ensuing mouth is ir- 
revocably fixed for the opening of the 
English plays at the Theatre Italien ; 
and we learn that everything augurs 
most favourably for the success of 
the enterprise. Nothing can exceed 
the good feeling manifested generally 
by the Parisian press in favour of the 
undertaking—a feeling originating, 
doubtless, in acknowledgment of the 
munificent encouragement given to 
the dramatic art in this country by 
Mr. Mitchell, a director of the 
French Theatre in London. There 
has been one attempt, we learn, made 
to prevent these performances taking 
place, by the director of one of the 
theatres ; but as the generous design 
failed at once, it is not necessary at 
present to do more than merely state 
the fact of the attempt having been 
made. Macready and Miss Helen 
Faucit will be accompanied by Mr. 
Ryder and by several of Mr. Mac- 
ready’s especial favorites. 


Countrp Theatres. 
—@——. 
CARMARTHEN.—This theatre has 
opened under the management of Mr. 
Fenton. We have heard so excellent 
an account of Mr. Fenton and his 
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company, not only from Tenby, from 
whence he comes to Carmarthen, but 
from other places, that we trust this 
respectable company will meet with 
the patronage it deserves. 

Surewssury.--Our Theatre opens 
for the season on Monday next. The 
company, with a few exceptions, is 
the same as last year. We shall, as 
usual, watch progress, and give a fair 
report of the performances. We 
shall “ nothing extenuate or set down 
aught in malice.” Mr. J. W. Benson, 
we perceive, leads the business; he 
has all the requisites of a tragedian, 
but he must not play Shakespeare at 
random, and in a railway sort of 
fashion. 

Davenrport.--Mr. Sherman, whose 
entertainments last season appeared 
to give satisfaction, has announced 
his intention of again visiting Ply- 
mouth with a strong and attractive 
company. 

THE BANDIT CHIEF. 
He wore a brace of pistols the night that 
first we met, 
His deep-lined brow was frowning beneath 
his wig of jet; 
His footsteps had the moodiness, his voice 
the hollow tone, 
Of a bandit-chiei, who feels remorse, and 
tears his hair alone. 
I saw him but at half-price, yet me- 
thinks I see him now, 
In the tableau of the last act, with the 
blood upon his brow, 


A private bandit’s belt and boots, when next 
we met he wore, 
“= salary, he told me, was lower than be- 
ore ; 
And standing at the O. P. wing he strove, 
and not in vain, 
To borrow half a sovereign, which he never 
paid again. 
1 saw it but a moment—and I wish I 
saw it now— 
As he buttoned up his pocket with a 
condescending bow. 


And once again we met; but no bandit chief 
was there; 
His rouge was off, and gone that head of 
once luxuriant hair ; 
He lodges ina two-pair back, and at the 
public near, 
He cannot liquidate his “ chalk,” or wipe 
away his beer. 
1 saw him sad and seedy, yet methinks 
I see him now, 
In the tableau of the last act, with the 
blood upon his brow. 
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Sketehes about Town. 
No. III. 


The following sketch may not be 
considered applicable to our publica- 
tion; but it is so ably written, and 
the subject so well handeld, that we 
feel assured our readers will be gra- 
tified by a perusal of it. We do not 
remember any reverend divine mak- 
ing a stronger appeal to the teelings 
than the writer of this article. 

THE CEMETRY. 

There is no greater proof of the 
rapid advance of an improved and en- 
lightened taste amongst us than the 
increase of cemetries in this country. 
To France belongs the credit, we be- 
lieve, of having first inroduced into 
Europe this mode of sepulture. Pre- 
viously to the last few years the crowd- 
ed churehyards of our densely popu- 
lated metropolis had become a_posi- 
tive nuisance, tending to spread 
amongst the population disease and 
suffering. How this could have con- 
tinued so long is a matter of surprise 
we should imagine to every reflecting 
mind, unless it was that with an amia- 
ble weakness many cling with fond 
tenacity toold rules and observances; 
for we all must feel how difficult it is 
to break through customs that have 
received the approval and sanction of 
centuries; but as there isno limit to 
the advance of knowledge, so likewise 
is there none to the progress of im- 
provement ; andI think every reason- 
ing person will admit this when he 
compares the modern cemetries with 
the ancient churchyard. The age we 
live in is one of reason and enlighten- 
ment, ages past were comparatively 
ignorant and dark, hence the cemetary 
becomes naturally an emblem of the 
one, as the churchyard was of the 
other. But putting all this aside, I 
think I shall be able to shew that the 
present mode of burial is productive 
of real religion, and gives birth to re- 
flections and feelings of a most refined 
and exalted nature, making mankind 
niser and therefore happier. The 
place appointed for the last resting 
place of man, ought to be of such a 





nature, that standing in it we can 
quietly think and meditate without 
being disturbed, our thoughts ought 
to flow on, like a calm and quiet 
river, uninterrupted by aught of noise 
or excitement, for the grave isto be 
looked upon as a book, from whence 
a profitable and wholesome lesson is 
to be learnt, whilst its shadow thrown 
over the soul infuses into it a calm- 
ness and sense of rest. Now our me- 
tropolitan burial places are the very 
reverse ofthis, too often are they the 
resort of the vulgar, the low and the 
unrefined, almost always in situations 
of noise and excitement, and have a 
most unreflective appearance; on the 
contrary the cemetary is suggestive of 
peace and tranquility, and is a picture 
of melancholy beauty. Almost every 
thing in this visible world, for the 
wisest and best of purposes, points out 
with a warning and prophetic finger 
the consummation that must come at 
last, the bourne from which no travel- 
ler returns. ‘The wind hurrying for- 
wards in its viewless career — the 
river rolling onwards until lost in{the 
boundless ocean—the falling to the 
earth of the decayed and sapless leaf— 
the setting of the sun sometimes in 
dark and threatening clouds, at other 
periods canopied by a brilliant glory, 
speak typically, in the plainest lan- 
guage, that every animate and inani- 
mate thing must sooner or later 
perish from the earth ; that the tomb is 
the goal to which all are hastening. 
And yet in despite of all, we regard 
not the warning, but live on, callous to 
the past and regardless of the future. 
A cemetary I think ought to be -si- 
tuated in some lovely situation, a si- 
tuation that shuts out the haunts of 
men, let there be spread out around us 
the verdant plain, the undulating wood, 
and the towering hill ; let the harmony 
ofthe murmuring river fall on the 
listening ear--let the melody of nature 
penetrate into the recesses of the soul-- 
let the boundless expanse of the over- 
hanging sky give a sense of freedom 
to the thoughts—and let us, whilst 
beholding these works of an Almighty 
hand, look through nature up to na- 
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ture’s God. The Romans of old, at 
the approach of death, covered his 
face with his mantle, and thus sunk 
into death; so ought we, when we con- 
template the silent tomb, to shut out 
all worldly cares and anxieties from 
our mental vision, and bring our 
thoughts to reflect alone on the ap- 
proach of the last enemy of man. In 
a world were tears are never dried, 
or sighs never hushed, the coutempla- 
tion of the grave is highly instructive 
and beneficial; it prepares the mind 
for the crosses and vexations of life, 
it teaches man a high and pure phi- 
losophy, it makes him meet worldly 
misfortune valiantly ; in short it 
makes him a wiser and happier being, 
for he estimates the world at its 
proper value ; he is contentedJwith 
what he has, for he feels and knows 
he cannot carry anything with him 
beyond the grave’; he is not ambitious, 
for he knows that the grave is the 
equaliser of all men; he bears afflic- 
tion bravely,,and joy moderately ; for 
he cannot answer for to-morrow, nor 
reckon that because grief is not now 
his portion, gladness will continue for 
many days to come. ‘There is one 
cemetery near the village of > 
that I always think peculiarly well 
placed for everything we have been 
describing ; it occupies the section of 
a hill, from whose summit is beheld 
onone side the whole of our great 
metropolis, spread out in all its giant 
extent, on the other a picturesque 
country ; strange contrast, on one 
hand care, tumult, and art, on the 
other ; peace, beauty, and nature, 
fronting the spectator the eye rests 
upon the noble river, glittering in the 
distance like a silver thread; anon is 
seen some stately vessel gliding on- 
wards until it is lost behind an inter- 
vening hill, the sail passes from our 
eyes but still it glides on as happily, 
though we see it no more, So do we 
feel that itis so with us; we glide 
down the river of time from the eyes 
of men, but we cease not the less to 
be. A clever writer, in reference to 
the subject before us, has made the 
following remark, “ In those dark, 











pent up, narrow nooks of the busy 
town, to which past generations have 
been consigned—in those forlorn, rail- 
ed-in, grassless recesses, which hold in 
mingled heaps the bones of the city’s 
forefathers, the pure and exquisite 
sentiments that should embalm the 
memory of the dead is stifled. The 
stir of the populous streets, the 
rattling wheels, the hoarse cries, the 
ring of laughter, and the yelling of 
oaths,the grey smoke that canopies the 
scene, or the yellow fog that enve- 
lopes all, combine to banish from the 
home of the departed every idea of 
the repose and quiet which had else 
sanctified it, and weigh us down with 
a sense of things the most sickening 
and repulsive ; the hallowed associa- 
tions which drew us gently to the spot 
are scared and driven back by a quick 
succession of ghastly images ; what 
should be awe, is terror; what should 
be pity is disgust; when we think of 
the dead afterwards, it is a thought 
that has no sweetness in it; like a 
flower without perfume, our sympa- 
thies torn from the beloved object 
that lies below, we forget even the 
one most precious to us, to commi- 
serate the strangers who dwell around 
on the brink of the churchyard, in- 
haling its unwholesome vapours, fa- 
miliarised with its loathsome secrets, 
and witnessing its profanation.” I 
think this to be both sound morality, 
and just reasoning—for, as beautifully 
told by one of our first novelists, “The 
chords of thought, vibrating to the 
subtlest emotions, may be changed by 
a single incident, or in a single hour; 
a sound of sacred music, a green and 
quiet bnrial place, may convert the 
form of death, into the aspect of an 
angel. And therefore wisely and 
with a beautiful lore, did the Greeks 
strip the grave of its unreal gloom; 
nisely did they body forth the great 
principle of rest by solemn and lovely 
images, unconscious of the northern 
madness that made a spectre of repose. 
To the living, the aspect of these 
beautiful resting places of the dead, 
must arouse humanising and elevating 
feelings ; can we behold unmoved the 
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various tributes of affection scattered 

around ? is not a balm poured upon the 

troubled spirit? is not the heart cheer- 

ed by the serenity of the scene?” I 

may here observe that the epitaphs on 

many monuments are not always in 

the best taste, nor conducive to the 

promulgation of that humble spirit 

that breathes throughout the christian 

volume. ‘To record a man’s virtues 

upon stone alone is but a sorry substi- 

tute for that record that ought to 
exist long after he is dust; if he did in 

life possess those qualities that the 

monumental effigy tells you he did, 

he will have made for himself a liv- 

ing monument, for his good deeds and 
his virtues will be enshrined in the 
hearts of those that survive him, and 
they will keep his memory always 
alive intheirsouls. And to the dying 
the contemplation of the modern ceme- 
tary must bring, I think, cheering 
thoughts, derived from the loveliness 
and serenity of the place. It seems 
far better, and in accordance with the 
spirit of christianity, that to the eyes of 
the dying a vision of beauty and flow- 
ers should arise, than the ghastly char- 
nel house, and the dark and dreary 
churchyard. The cemetery to which 
I have been alluding is one of the most 
recently constructed, and at present 
does not contain many graves of ge- 
neral interest; but there is one unob- 
trusive memorial that I have often 
contemplated with sad and serious 
thoughts; it covers the ashes of one 
who scarcely ‘bloomed ere he perish- 
ed;” the manner of his death was deep- 
ly affecting ; he was drowned whilst 
engaged in a pleasure excursion on 
the ‘Thames. ‘To me his death is a 
source of melancholy reeollection; I 
almost witnessed it; and although to 
me a stranger, yet the circumstances 
connected with his fate have made a 
lasting impression on my mind. To 
make the circumstance more distress- 
ing, his death was witnessed by num- 
bers, among them his brothers, who in 
vain endeavoured to rescue him. Poor 
fellow! little he thought that the day 
that beamed so brightly, and seemed so 
joyous, was to be his last ; that he had 
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taken the last look of those to whom 
he was dear—that the cheek that 
bloomed in ruddy health had felt for 
the last time a fond mother’s kiss— 
that he would that night repose in death, 
shrouded by the rushing stream—that 
the last sound that would vibrate on 
his ear would be a brother’s despair- 
ing cry; but so it was, andwe know that 
it was to carry out some good, that 
what seemed to us so painful an occur- 
rence happened; this ought to console 
the friends he has left, and soften the 
regrets his early death must have cre- 
ated. ‘The epitaph on his tomb is one of 
the most appropriate we know—it is 
‘In the midst of life we are in death” 
After all we have but now adopted the 
mode of burial that was customary 
centuries ago; we are as it were bring- 
ing old things forward, and making 
them new. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague descrihes the burial places 
about Constantinople as appearing 
more extensive than the city itself. 
And Mr, St. John remarks “ I know 
of few spots on earth so productive of 
‘alm thoughts, and hushed and de- 
lightful feelings, as that mysterious 
valley where the dust of the Egyp- 
tian kings repose.” “‘I'o erect a mo- 
nument to desert,” says Godwin, is a 
deed the more entitled to commenda- 
tion, asit is refined and remote from 
the grosser conceptions of the majori- 
ty of the species ;” and the same au- 
thority decides ‘‘ that his heart must 
be made of impenetrable stuff who 
does not attribute a certain sacredness 
to the grave of one he loved, and feel 
peculiar emotions stirring in his soul 
as he approaches it.”” Whilst I write, 
the wind is singing a mournful song, 
and the seer and yellow leaf is 
mingling with the green of nature. 
Thoughts of friends departed, of hopes 
unfulfilled, of anticipations destroyed, 
rise phantom-like from the tomb of 
the past; itis a season of the year 
that gives birth to mournful and 
solemn thoughts, that make us reflect 
on time gone by, and prepare for 
that which is tocome. But we have 
hope strong and confident ; for as we 
know, that after the approaching 
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winter a summer bright and glorious 
will succeed, sodowe know that after 
having passed through the winter of 
this life we shall enter those realms 
where glows an everlasting summer 
and where care and sorrow enter not. 


J. E. 


CHIT. CHAT. 


At Wiesbaden, an }talian opera, in two 
acts, the music by Luigi Ricci, founded on 
the French operatta ‘La Lune de Miel,” 
has been most favorably received. 

Mr. 'T. P. Cooke.—We rezret to learn 
that this favorite representative of British 
sailors on the stage, is in a very bad state of 
health. His physical powers are gradually 
giving way, and there is every reason to 
fear that he is fast hastening to “ that un- 
discovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns.” 

Kreutzer’s charming little opera, “ A 
Night in Grenada,” is to receive the honor 
of an Italian libretto, and to be brought out 
at the Opera at Paris. 

Wilson, Lover, and Templeton, are put- 
suing their professional career through the 
provinces with undiminished success. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society played 
“« Israel in Egypt,” on Wednesday, for the 
afyst time this season toa very, full, au- 

ience. 

Connection between Dramatic Literature and 
the Forms of Government, by Lord Jeffrey.— 
We suspect there is something more than 
an analogy between the government and po- 
litical constitution of France and England, 
and the character of their drama. The tra- 
gedy of the continent is conceived in the 
very genius and spirit of absolute monar- 
chy—the same artificial stateliness—the 
same slow moving of few persons—the same 
suppression of ordinary emotions, and os- 
tentatious display of lofty sentiments, and 
finally, the same jealousy of the interfer- 
ence of lower agents, and the same horror of 
vulgarity and tumult. When we consider 
too, that in the countries where this form of 
the drama has been established, the Court 
is the chief patron of the theatre, and cour- 
tiers almost its only supporters, we shall 
be inclined to think that this uniformity of 
character is not a mere accidental coinci- 
dence, but that the same causes which have 
stamped those attributes on the serious 
hours of its rulers have extended them to 
those mimic representations which were 
originally devised for their amusement. In 
England, again, our drama has all along 
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partaken of the mixed nature of our go- 
vernment, persons of all degrees take a share 
in both, each in his own peculiar character 
fashion; and the result has been, in beth, 
a much greater activity, variety. and vigour 
than was ever exhibited under a more exclu- 
Sive system. In England, too, the stage has 
been dependent on the nation at large, and 
not on the favour of the Court: and it is 
natural to suppose that the character of its 
exhibitions has been effected by a due con- 
sideration of that of the miscellaneous pa- 
tron, whose feelings it was its business to 
gratify and reflect. 





Vo Corresponients. 

Monro.—You had better get your News- 
man to supply you with the “ Journal,” 
it will then cost you Is. 6d. per Quarter, 
if we send it by post it will be 2s. 6d. 

J. M.—We are always obliged by any in- 
formation, and we thank our subscriber. 
J. Sruart.—We cannot inform you the sa- 
laries of Mr. Macready and Miss Faucit, 

for their services while acting in Paris. 

A SusscripEr.—We gave insertion to the 
same article two years ago. 

A. B.— We believe Miss Walcott is not 
married. A letter addressed at the Ly- 
ceum will find her. 

A Lover or THE Drama.—We are not 
aware that any overture is played between 
the Acts ef the “ Bohemian Girl.” —Ask 
Mr. Benedict. 





The ‘ THEATRICAL JoURNAL” sent (post-paid) 
to any part of the Country, at 2s. 6d. per quarter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


W RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 








iC. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

‘*Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour !”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

** We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.” — The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart's mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which has come 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 


{OURTEEN SHILLINGS per 

WEEK,---BED, BREAKFAST, and the 

Use of a SITTING-ROOM, in a pleasant and airy 

sitnation. Enquire at No. 4, Vernon-place, Bag- 
nigge Wells-road, near Pentonville. 
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